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FOREWORD 



Since 1972, the Army Research Institute (ARI) has been active in 
research on the policy, operational problems-, and programs of the Army's 
Race Relations/Ekjual Opportunity (RR/EO) program. In 1973, in response 
to a specific requirement of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (MSRA) , 
ARI developed the Racial Attitudes and Perceptions Survey (RAPS). The 
RAPS was designed for use by installation commanders service-wide to 
assess racial climate in the installations. ARI Technical Paper 338 
describes development of the RAPS; this technical ,paper describes re- 
search involved in determining utility of the RAPS *ln measuring impact 
of race relations training in. the military. The research was conducted 
under Army Project 2Q162108A743 , "Race Harmony Promotion Programs," in 
the FY 74 Work Program as an In-house effort aygmented by, a contract 
with Human Sciences Research, Inc., under contract DAHC 19-73-C-0037 . . 

Since 1974, the Army Equal Opportunity. Researdh Progranr. haa, been 
conducted at the 3>residio of Monterey, Calif,, F±l^\Unit, - 
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THE UTILITY OF THE RACIAL ATTITUDES AND PERCEPTIONS SURVEY FOR ASSESSING 
IMPACT OF RACE RELATIONS TRAINING PROGRAMS IN THE MILITARY 



BRIEF 



Requirement: 

To determine whether the Racial Attitudes and Perceptions Survey 
(RAPS) can be used to measure the impact of race relations training in 
the Army, Air Force / Marine' Corps , and the Navy. 

Procedure: 

The Racial Perceptions Inventory section of the RAPS consists of. 
four scales: Perceived Discrimination Against Blacks (PDB)^ Attitude 
Toward Rafcial Interaction (ATI), Feelings of Reverse Racism (FRR) , and 
Racial Climate (RC). This instrument was administered to approximately 
10,000 personnel in. the A^my, Air Force, Marine Corps, and Navy in a 
number of research designs to determine what effect race relations train-; 
ihg programs had on attitudes and perceptions. Race relations training 
in all services was examined. This training include^ the 18-hour uni^ 
training program, 4-hour courses in formal schools, and the 2- to 4-wee}c 
race relations discussion leader courses. 



Findings: ^ - 

Considerable variation in the effect of training on RAPS scores was 
found. For some courses, there were no effects. For other courses, . 
there were effects in only one or two areas. 

The overall findings are simimarized as follows: 

1. Race relegations training has an impact on attitudes and percep- 
tions as measured by the RAPS. 

2. The impact, in geperal , was very small when defined in terms 
of actual change on RAPS scale scores. This was true even 
though there are statistically significant resiilts. 

3. Where changes occurred as the result of training, they tended 
to be in the following directions: higher PDB scores, higher 
ATI scores, and lower FRR scores. There was no clearly defined 
direction in which RC scale jscores would be expected to go. 

> - h 
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4» There was evidence that trained subjects scored higher on 
content-type questions than did untrained subjects. 

5. Those who received training generally Considered it to be valu- 
able and impbrtant. They reported that the quality of training 

. was good and said that they were more highly motivated to try to 
eliminate racial discrimination. ^ * 

6. Instructors^ who actually taught the courses appeared to have 
diverse goals and had different opinions about the best targets 
for training efforts. 



Utilization of Findings: ^ 

The RAPS can be iised to evaluate race relations, but only as a part 
of a package designed specifically for evaluation purposes; the RAPS 
should not be \ised alone. 
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i'. t£ f UTILITY^'OF THE RACIAL •ATTITUDgS^AND PERCEPTIONS SURVEY 

- ^FOR ASS^SSING^'ifiPACT OF RACE RELATIONS. 
^ ^i^^ ^ , - Tjy^ININQ PROGRAMS IN THE' MILITARY"' 

■ v., ^ r • , . : - , ■ 

. ^: ' ^ ^ INTRefDUCTION - ^ 

. Ai'p- " ; ■- ' ' ' ' ^ ^ 

. In the early 1970' as the military services Initiated new and more 

>^bomprehensive programs aim^ toward improving r^e relations and equal 
opportunity, a need arose to measure the chAng^s these programs were pro- 
ducing; How effective were the programs? To .what' extent did they achieve 
their objectives? ' ' • 

^ • . \ " ' ^ « 

One of the, few available measiuring instruments that had promise for 
meeting this need was the Racial Perceptions Inventory (RPI) , developed at 
Walter Reed Army Institute of Research (Borus et al. , 1972). The Depart- 
ment of Defense tasked the Department of the Army to establish the Relia- 
bility and validity' of the RPI for assessing race relations program effec- 
tiveness in t;H|^vmilitary services (Department of Defense, 1972). The 
Arnly Research Institute (ARI) was given the mission by the Office of the " 
Chief of Research an d- Development , Department of the Army. Accordingly, 
a research project was initiated to deter?nine the reliability and validity 
of the RPI and to further develop it as an instrument to measure the im- 
pact of; race relations programs. 

Research Objective j 

The major research objective was to establiah a way of measuring, 
changes resulting from race relations programs. This objective required 
an instrument that could reliably measiure racial attitudes and percep- 
tions; in addition, it required an assessment of the usefulness of the 
instrument for measuring the impact of race relations programs, specifi- 
cally training programs. The research ijnvolved in developing and validat- 
ing the Racial Attitudes and Perceptions Survey (RAPS) is reported in 
Hiett et al. (1974). The present report is concerned with assessing the 
utility of the RAPS for measuring impact of race relations training pro- 
grams xn the military services. The RAPS is a paper-and-pencil question- 
naire that measures the attitudes and perceptions of military personnel 
about day-to-day racial . matters. its primary purpose is to provide ob- 
jective information to the installation commander (or the post Race Rela- 
tions/Equal Opix>rtunity (RR/EO) officer) to aid him in his general pro- 
gram to reduce racial discrimination and promote racial harmony. 

The RAPS consists of two parts: the Racial Perceptions Inventory, 
which measures racial attitudes and perception^; and the Incidence of 
^ Discriminatory Behavior (IDB) , which measures the frequency with which 
*-«elected discriminatory behaviors are perceived to occur. The research 
reported herein concerns only the rpi portion* of the RAPS, since the IDB 
is inappropriate as a direct measure of training effects. 
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Race Relations Training Programs in the Military 

In"^Jaima!ry 1970, the Inter^ervice Task Force on Education in Race 
Relations Vas formed to develop an education program in race relations to 
be used throughout the armed forces. ;rhe Defense Race Relations Insti- 
tute (DRRI) developed fronj this effort and currently has the mi^^ion of 
conducting training for military persdimel designated as Instructors in 
Race Relations. In 1973, the year in which this research was conducted, 
the De^rtnifertt of Defense required a minimum of 18 holirs of race rela- 
tiono. training to be conducted annually for members of ^ach service. 
Although modified somewhat by service and for each course, the general 
objectives of the DRRI core curriculum were as^follows (Department of 
Defense, 1971): ' ' ' ^ . 

1. Provide ail service personhel the opport^unity to become aware 
of and fully \inder stand, current DoD, service, and command 'equal 
opportunity and treatment policies and directives. r 

2. Provide service personnel with continuing opportunities feg^ 
examine, analyze, and discuss solutions of real-life problems 
in .the military intergroup relationships. 

3. Facilitate behavioral changes in the area of intergroup rela- 
tions among service personnel that >will* result -in enhancing 
efficiency and effectiveness in the accomplishment of assigned 
missions. i > 

' - . * f 

4. Prepare service personnel to prevent or deal more effectively 

with racial and ethnic group conflict situations. 

5. Provide the commander with an additional channel through wl)ich 
he can obtain current information and recommendations relative 
to the state of racial or ethnic relations in his organization. 

6. Maintain the good or^er and discipline of the military services 
through teaching all service members that interracial problems 
can be solved more effectively througft dialog than by viplence. 

All services followed the pattern of instruction established by 
DRRI except for the Marine Corps , which had -developed a 20-hour course 
based on different roots from the DRRI curriculum. In general, th^ pat- 
tern of instruction encompassed six major areas: (a) DoD and service 
race relations policies and goals, (b) personal racism, (c) institutional 
racism, (d) communication problems, (e) the extension of racial problems 
in the civilian community to the armed forces and discussions of racial 
and ethnic cultures, and (f) racial problems in the local environment. 

In addition to the 18-hour curriculum given at unit levels, the Army 
conducted race relations training in Leadership and Service Schools, in 
Basic Combat Training, and in Discussion Leader Courses. 
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The Navy, in addition to the 18-hour course, conducted race rela- ^ 
tions training in Technical Basic ^Schools and in Petty Officer, Chief 
Petty Officer, and Officer Schools. Discussion Leader Training was also 
conducted by the Navy. ' ^ - 

The Air Force program, like the Army amd Navy, followed the DRRI 
curriculum for the major portion of its human relations training. This 
training was also conducted in. thej&|^sic Airman Training Course, Leader- 
ship Schools, and NCO AoademIe%^flj(^ Air Force also conducted a Discus- 
sion Leader Course. 




The Marine. Corps did not; tBl^jSw the DRRI curriculum. The baaic pro- 
gram ;Ln the /larine Corps included 2d. hours of instruction and individual 
action effort. The first phase was a 3-hour orientation designed to pro- 
mote participation in the siibsequent phases? the second phase was 17 
^ hours of small-group discus^sions; and the, third phase was an individual 
•action effort in which the individual ^as encouraged to make positive 
contributions in human relations. Human relations training was/not given 
in the Marine Corps in formal military schools. 

METHOD 

Description of the Instruments ^ 

The following instruments were used in this research: the RPI , a 
content knowledge, and a subjective reactions questionnaire. The latter- 
two were administered only to Army samples. 

The Racial Perceptions Inventory (RPI) consisted of items to which 
subjects were asked to respond on a 5-point scale ranging from "agree 
strongly" to "disagree strongly . " The items were primarily constructed 
, to provide some indication of the respondents' attitudes and perceptions 
about racial matters. Previous research indicated that these items mea- 
sured attitudes and perceptions in four conceptual areas: 

) / 

• Perceived Discrimination Against Blacks (PDB) 

• Attitude Toward Racial Interaction (ATI) 

• Feelings of Reverse Racism (FRR) 

• Racial Climate (RC) 

Previous research showed that the scales were highly reliable and 
possessed content, validity (Hiett et al., 1974). The basic instriiment 
contained 73 RPI items, 13 demographic items, and 11 items dealing with 
experience in race relations training. 

? 
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The content questionnaire had 15 quei^^ions to de terming Jcnowledge of 

equal opportunity goals, stereotypes, personal racism, and others. The 

questionnaire was intended to measure gains in knowledge that might occur 
as the result of training.<v 

The subjective reactions questionnaire had 13 questions that asked 
about the value of training programs, their quality, and their effects . 
This instrument was used only among groups^ that had received race relations 
training. \ ' - 



Data Collection Procedures 

Prior to the surveys, an ARI representative visited each location and 
met with local project officers to provide sample requirements and answer 
questions about the purpose of the project. " . ' 

Project office;rs were a^ked to select the samples, to arrange a time 
and place for the questionnaires to be administered, and, at Design III 
locations , to. arrange for half of the sample to receive training. 

Biracial survey teams visited the sites, usually within 2 weeks of 
the advance party visit, and administered the questionnaires. A standard 
introduction was developed that explained the purpose of the project to 
the subjects, assured the confidentiality of their responses, and encour- 
aged honesty and frankness. The project officers were responsible for 
identifying^ to the survey team individuals who were in the trained or 
experimental groups and individuals in the untrained or control groups. 
Retesting procedures were similar, except that the introduction was 
changed to explain the reason for the retest. That introduction pointed . 
out that many individuals change their minds about issues raided in the 
questionnaire and they were being asked to indicate their "current" 
feelings. 

In the designs that included both a pretest and a posttest, it was 
necessary to imttch questionnaires of each re'spondent. Subjects were 
requested, therefore, to indicate their Social Security Account numbers 
on the questionnaires. There was some concern that subjects might be 
afraid to answer the questionnaire because it would be possible to iden- 
tify them. This problem was discussed in detail in the introduction to 
both the pretest and the posttest administrations, and confidentiality 
^/ias assured. 

In general, the Evidence indicated that obtaining the Social Secu- 
rity number was not a, factor in the results. It was collected at some 
installations and not at others, and the reactions of respondents at all 
locations seemed to be similar. Although the effects on the results were 
never tested directly, the overall comparability from installation to 
installation suggested that the request for Social. Security numbers was 
not a factor. 
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Several difficulties afl^se during th^^ata collection phase of the 
^^"S^^* First, project officers did(x^1io^^lways provide the ""numbers of 
subjects requested. Second, subjects were sometimes incoi;rectly* assigned 
to experimental and. control -groups , and participants were"^frequently 
notified that they were to pai^ticipate in the survey only a short time 
before the administration. This tended to disri^pt work schedules; and 
many subjects expressed resen^ent at the inconvenience. * 
P •/ ^ , . ' ^ ^ 

The short advance notice appeared to occur at all grade l-evels; how- 
ever, after an explanation of the problems involved in getting the. iarge- 
numbers of people together, most 'people seemed satisfied and continued £o 
participate in the survey. V - a 

- The incorrect assignment of individuals to the trained and untrained 
groups was dealt with during the analysis of the data. Respondents had 
been asked to indicate whether they had any race relations training in the 
military, what training they had received, and when they had received it. 
Using this information, it was possible to reassign individuals based on 
the self-reports of their own race relations -training experiendes. It 
was not possible, however, to know how accurate this procedure was. 
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It was determined that the sample would have t^^Lnclude at least 250 
participants so that changes as small as 5% due to training- could be 
detected. This figure was based on findings in the eirlier development of 
the RAPS and the desire to detect as statistically significant differences 
in.RPI scale scores of at least 5%. In general, therefor&^he services 
were„requested to provide samples of 125 trained and IzrWrained people 
at each location as part of the research design. This number was also, 
large enough to include a relatively representative sample for each site 
across race cind rank. 

During 1973, research teams collected data for two types qfi samples 
at each of 36 installations in the continental Unitetf States, Europe, and 
the Far East (Table 1), basewide and school. Basewide samples were sam- 
^ pies of permanent party personnel at a given installation. This type of 
sample was used primarily to evaluate the impact pf the 18-hour curricu- 
lum. The requirement for the basewide sample was 125 at each installa- 
tion, with the sample proportionately distributed by rank and reiflecting 
a 75% white and 25% black composition. 

School samples were samples of students attending form^il courses of 
instruction within the military.. The requirement was for 125 student per- 
sonnel at a given installation alLmilarly distributed by race and rank. 
However, it was necessary to acCiept an entire class as the sample Regard- 
less of the race or grade of the subjects. 

Table 2 shows, by service, the samples that were requested and 
obtained. The shortfalls were greatest among the basewide s^ple^.. 



Table 1 / 
Sample Locations 



Aimy 

Army Base torrjn^nd, Japan 
25th Inf. Div.^upport Command, Hawaii 
101st Ainnobile Division, Ft. Campbell, Ky. 
Ft. Richardson, 'Alaska 
^Pt. Benning, Georgia * 

- ;(3uartOTftiaster School, Ft. Lee, Virginia 
Engineer School, Ft. Bclvoiy, Virginia 
Bapc Ccrmbat Training, Ft. Ord, California 
Ordnance School, Aberdeen Proving 

:> Ground, Maryland 

Air Force 

Randolph A^B, Texas ^ \ 

MacDill AFB,inorida ^ , 

Basic Military raining. Lackland AFB, Texas 
. Ellsworth AFB, South Dakota 

R^burg AB, Germany 

^mbach AB, Germany 

IfcClellan AFB, California 

NCO Leadership School, MacDill AFB, Fla. 

NCO Academy, Langley AFB, Virginia 

Squadron Officer School, Maxwell AFB, Ala. 



Navy , „ , 

Subic Bay NaVal Station, Philippines ' 
U.S.S. Inchon 

Naval Air Station, Imperial Beach, California 

U.S.S. Enterprise ' ' 

Re^it Training Center, San Diego, California 

Navy Supply; School, Athens, Georgia 

Navy Tech. IVaining Center, Mempjhjs, Tennessee 

Navy Postgraduate School, Monterey, California 

Naval Training Center, San Diego, California 



Marine Corps^^ 

3rd Marin^ivision, Okinawa j ' ^ 

1st Marine AiVeraft Wing, Iwakuni, Japan 
;Headquarters, uSMC 

2nd Marine Division, Camp Lejeune, NortKCarolina 
Marine Corps Recruit Depot, San Diego, Calif. 
Marine Corps Recruit Depot, Parris Island, S.C. 
3rd Marine Division, Camp Pendleton, California 



Experimental Design ^ 

The most desirable design was one in which pretests amd posttests 
were administered to experimental and control groups. However, this was 
not always possible because of the difficulty in arranging to' survey 
each unit twice. Therefore, three designs were selected as models for 
examining the effects of training on attitudes anh perceptions as mea- 
sured by the RAPS. 



Training 



Design T 



No Training 



Test 
Test 



Where individuals were assigned to two groups randomly, this was a u|^ul 
design for evaluating the effects of training (Kerlinger, 1964). 
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Table 2 

Numberiof Subjects Requested 'and Obtained 



■' ^ 


/ 


J 


4» 






pnsta^ation sampl 


es^ 


, Service^ - 


Requested 


. Obtained - 


Percentage 


• A . ; - , 
B 

c 

D ^- 


^ 1,250 

; . 1>2 6^^ 
948 
1 ;125 


1 ,066 

755 ^ 

677 

711 


85 ) 
' 60 
70"' 
63 


ft 1 / 


> 


School samples^ 






Requested 


Obtained 


Percentage* 


I 

A* 

* B 
C 
D 


1,357 
562 


1 ,286 
^1,196 
^ 455 
616 


95 
91 
81 

78 ^ 



^roughout> the report individual services are labeled as Service A, ; b, 
C, and D to prevent comparison of the individual service programs, 
since such ccanparisons are not legitimate because of different typefi^ v 
of programs and different types of subjects^. 

^At installations wher4 pretests and ppsttests were given, only posttest 
results are counted, since that is the ma>cimum number .of Vquestionnaires 
that can actually 'be matched and ijsed in the analysis. An analysis was 
made of, individuals who took the , pretest but did not take the posttest, 
to see if they differed in their attitudes from those who did return 
for the posttest. The results indicated that there was no difference 
between the two groups. 

c > ■ 

At some schools, samples were requested by pours e rather than by spe- 
cific number^ of .subjects. In those cases the sample obtained on the 
pretest^s listed as the number requested. 

J / . 



is 



0 



At some locations \every6ne was rec 
and it was desirable to) know if aqy change 



place. This was measured using the following design^ 




ing race relations training, 
in attitudes were taking 



Design II 



Test 



TraUnii^g 



Retest 



In this case therd was no control gji'oup 
^^ho first and second adndnistral^ions of the 
tn^refpre/ 



Any change in responses between 



.be attributed excluS'ively to 



n xepi 

iiTB could not, 
e race "relations training. 



qTCStionnaJ 



\ 



A third design was also adopted for tuse: 

■ •' - ■ ■ i.' 

<; ^ J Test ^ Ifraining— ^ 

Design III ' ^ 

.» • Teist ► Nfe Training 



potest 



4 

\ 



Retest 




In this, design, injiividuals vweyre randomly assigned to one^gfi^f two Cfroups. 
Both groups were tested. One of-i:he groupS-.received race relations 
ing; the other group, acted as ^aC control group. Both were retested 

In addition to ti>e samples falling Into these designs, some subject;^ 
directly Involved in race relations training programs were selected for 
inclusion in thfe study. These' included students and instructors at four 
race relations training schools and rice relations instructors ^t selected 
i-nsta nations. ' ^j.^ 

The specific s^'atistical techniques used in each of these ^malyses 
included £malysis of variance and the Samdler's A-statistic. The analy- 
sis of variance was an unweighted cell, mean analysis because of the var- 
iation in N for each, cell and - heterogeneity of variance (Edwards,. 1968). 
Sandler's A is ^ statistic similar to 'the* correlated t that allows calcu- 
lation of the signif Icancie of change scores (Runyon & Haber, 1971). The 
iesUlts of the analyses dr^ described by type of design in the following 
sections. ' , i > " ' ^ c 



roups. .-^J/ 

■ --mm 



^ results" and discussion 



ERIC 



" The RPI was not specifically developed to measure the effectsj* of 
training. However, fac^ reilaitions training is one part of the total race 
relatdona program of the services, and the effects of such training, can ■ 
be examined. It was recognized at the outset that) therie were prob^lems , 
in using the instrument in this way. Training miglit; not affect 'th6" var- 
iable^' measured by the RPI but could affect ot;her ^mensions; af1;^o , the, 
instrument might not ibe Isuf f icient^y sensitive to measure, the Iffhanges. 
Thus f it would be impossible to 'draw any conclusion about the utili^ty of 
the instrument or the effects of training if; no changes in scale ^score's 
were found. How;ever, if changes were detected, then it would be clear 
that 'the instrument was sensitive to such differences and that training 
was having some impact in the ax'eas measured. Such^a finding would in- 
dicate that the instrument .would be useful for measuring race relations 
training impact on the four attitude and perception scales. . ' ; 



./ 
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Despite tfiis limitation, several expectations were develojped cUpout 
the poten'tlal effects of the race relations training programs. BotV 
blacks and whites were -expected to have higjjer Perdeived Dijicrimina^ion 
Against Bla>cks scores after training. This would be true if training 
created am ^wareness about specific discrimifiatory acts that whites may 
have seen but h^ve never perceived as being discriminatory* At "the same 
time, blacks mi'^ht perceive more discrimination as well, because train- 
ing ^uld serve to "remind"^ blacks of discriminatory behaviors that ^were 
occurring.^ Although this may be interpreted by some as a negative effect , 
it would appear to be a positive first step in. the ultimate elimination 
of discrimination. tfnless people recognize discrimination, thejr cannot 
act to eliminate it. ' Thus, in^the short^run, perceptions of discrimina- 
tion would incjrease, but later, as fewer people commit discriminatory 
acts, the level pf perceived discrimination should drop. 

On both ^hp Attitude Toward Racial Interaction and the Racial Cli- 
mate scales, the, expectation* was that training would result in more favor- 
able attitudes for both blacks and whites. This would be true on the RC 
scale (even though the subjects might also^ perceive more discrimination), 
because RC is ^s^entially . a measure of the commitment of the military to 
equal opportunity. In that kind of situation, subjects mighty report more 
favorable RC scores, even .though they saw more discrimination* The per- 
sonal experience of race relations training itself in the military may 
provide a tangible example of service commitment. " 

The expectation also was that whites would report fewer lyeverse 
racism feelings as the result of training. No expectation about the 
effects of training on this scale for blacks existed because of the ina- 
bility to clearly define the meaning of that scale for blacks* 

In addition to possible major ef fect*s of training on the scale 
scores; other questions were raised: W^fe there evidence that blacks and 
. whites were getting closer together in attitudes and perceptions "as the 
result of training? Was there evidence that training was having any / 
cumulative effect? 



Effects of Unit Race Relations Training 

Design I . The Design I samples were examined with the intent of 
answering two questions: (a) Was , there amy effect of training? and (B) 
Were blacks aijd whites cl6ser together in attitudes and perceptions after 
training? A preliminary analysis conducted by comparing scores on the 
four RPI scales fioi^'the trained and untrained subjects showed there Were 
no significant differences (Human Sciences Research, 1973). This sug- 
gested two possibilities: Either there were simply no. effects of train- 
ing on this sample, or the definition of training was not sufficiently 
sensitive. As a result, the data in this study were analyzed using a 
different definition of training. Four categories of training were 
defined: 

Category I No training 
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Received some training, but not the 
18-hour tSjiit training curriculum^ J 

Received only the 18-hour course 

Received the 18 -hour course plus 
other training. 

Using these categories, it was possible to answer another question about 
training effects: Is there any cumulative effect of training? That. is, 
do people with more training have more favorable attitudes and perceptions? 

Assignment to trained and untrained categories during this research 
was something over which the researchers had no control. Therefore it was 
not possible to insure that all groups were equivalent in terms of demo- 
graphic variables. The amalyses were accomplished separately for blacks 
and whites to determine differences due to race; but because the sample 
sizes were, too small, it was impossible to confduct additional analyses 
based on other variables that might be related to RPI scale scores. 

This analysis indicated that there was no effect of training on the 
PDB scale or the FRR scale. There was evidence that traiping was having 
an impact on ATI and RC, It thus appeared that the development of the 
four categories of training provided a more sensitive variable across 
which to evaluate the effects of training,^ Tables 3 and 4 show these 
results* 

The effect of training category on the ATI scale was significant at 
the #05 level. There was no difference by race, and no significant inter- 
action effect between race and training, T^iese findings were in keeping 
with the results noted earlier that indicated that there were no differ- 
ences in the attitudes of blacks and whites toward racial interactions. 

Although there are differences across the four levels of training, 
the differences are very small. In addition, the overall pattern is not 
clear. Tests (Dunne tt • s. For Comparisons with a Control) were made that 
compared Categories II, III, and IV with Category I, For white subjects 
there were significant differences between Category I and each of the 
other three categories (.Ol level) (Edwards, 1968), For black respon- 
dents %he only group that differed from the control group (Category I) was 
Category IV ^(,05 level), which included those with the most race rela- 
tions training. 



Category II 

Category III 
Category IV 



'For Marine Corps personnel, this was the 20-hour curriculum, 

^Time in service was included as part of the amalysis, but there were no 
interactions between this variable and training; therefore, results are 
presented only by category of training and race, 
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Table 3 

Total Sample — Category of Training on ATI Scale 







Average score 


for category 








I 


II 


III^ 


IV 




i 


lites 


73.09 


75.12 


74.40 


75.96 






acks 


73.22 


72.63 


12.22 


76.21 




Source 




SS 




df 


MS 


F 


ft* 
























1, 




Race 




93.583 




1 


^ 93.583 


1.469 


Category 


/ 


672.970 




3 


224.323 


3.520* 


Race X category 




170.468 




3 


56.823 


.892 


Error 




204,480.689 


3, 


209 


63.721 





♦Significant at .05. 



Table 4 



Total 


Sample- 


—Category of Training on RC Scale ' 








Average score 


for category 










III . 


IV 




Whites 




65.85 67.62 


65.28 


67.99 




Blacks 




62.61 ' 63.61 


60.99 


63.26 




Source 




SS 


df 


MS 


F 


Race 


1 


,443.154 


1 1 


,443.154 


36.884** 


Category 




380.804 


3 


126.935 


3.244* 


Race X category 




25.671 


3 


8.577 


.219 


Error , 


125 


,577.262 3, 


209 


39'S7l27 





♦Significant at .05. 
♦♦Significant at .01. 
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Table 4 shows the effects of category of training on the RC scale. 
The effect of training was significant at the .05 Jievel. There were sig- 
nificant differences by race, but no interaction effect between category 
of training and race. 

Although there are statistical differences across training category 
on this scale, the differences are minor, and thife trend is not consistent 
frcMn Category I through Category IV. For whites. Categories II and IV are 
signif icamtly different from Category I (.01 level) and for blacks, none 
of the trained categories differ from Category I. 

^ Service Training Effects . To determine whether the same patterns of 
results were occurring for individual services, the amalysis was repeated 
for two of the services separately. The sample sizes in the other two 
services were not sufficient to repeat the amalysis in all four services. 

For Service A there was a training effect for three scales — PDB, ATI,, 
and RC. Tables 5 through 7 show these results. 

On the PDB scale, there were large differences by race. Training was 
significamt at the .05 level. In addition, the interaction between race 
and category of training was significant at the .05 level. There were no 
significant differences between the untrained category and the trained 



Table 5 

Service A — Category of Training on the PDB Scale 





Averagi 


e score 


for category 






I 


II 


III IV 




Whites 
Blacks 


45.96 
65.13 


46.02 
61. 13 


47.02 45.53 
67.86 67.30 




Source 


SS 


df 


MS 


F 


Race 

Category 

Race X category 

Error 


62,181.856 
1 ,361.201 
1 ,093.563 
119,744.851 


1 
3 
3 

866 


62,181.856 
453.734 
364.521 
138.273 


449.702** 
3.281* 
2.636* 



♦Significant at .05^ 
♦♦Significant at .01. 
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Table 6 



' Service A— 


-Category of 


Training 


on the ATI Scale 






Average Score 


for category 






I 


II 


III IV 




Whites 
Blacks 


72.30 
76.14 


76.09 
73.07 


74.00 77.38 
75.61 79.88 


0 


Source 


SS 


df 


MS 


F 


Race 

Category 

Race X category 

Error 


99.490 
834.563 
437.934 
57,811.023 


1 

3 
3 

866 


99.549 
278.188 
145.978 

66.756 


1.491 

4.167** 

2.187 



**Signif icant at .01. 



Table 7 



Service 


A — Category of 


Training on the RC Scale 






Average score 


*-* 

f oi;, catecfory 






I 


II 


III IV 




Whites 


68.27 


69.12 


65.85 69.44 




Blacks 


66.88 


67.17 


62.44 63.64 




Source 


SS 




MS 


F 


Race 


408.954 


1 


408.954 


10.760** 


Category 


388.750 


3 


129.583 


3.410* 


Race X category 


120.928 


3 


40.309 


1.061 


Error 


32 ,912. 160 


866 


38.00 





T 



♦significant at .05. 
♦♦Significant at .01. 
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cate9ories for whites; blacks in Category II scored significantly lower 
than those in the untrained group. 

There was also a significant difference on ATI scores across train- 
ing category (.01 level). Again, there was no consistent pattern across 
the four levels of training. Whites in Categories II and IV received 
significantly higher ATI scores than individuals in Category I. There 
was no difference between blacks in the trained categories and blacks in 
Category I. 

On the RC scale, training effects across the four categories was sig- 
nificant at the .05 level. There was no significant difference between • 
whites in the Category I and the trained groups. There was difference 
for blacks between Category I and Category III (.05 level). 

For Service B, significant finditigs were obtained only for ATI and 
RC. Category of training on the ATl'sc^e was significant at the .05 
level (Table 8). Unlike Service A , f or this service the overall pattern 
is a coiniistent one. For whites, individuals in Ca.tegories III and IV 
scor^jjpr Significantly higher on the ATI scale than individuals in Category 
I. For\|)lacks, there were no significant differences between the trained 
and untrained categori^. 



Table 8 

Service B — Category of Training on ATI Scale 

Average score for category 
I II III IV 



Whites 73.80 75.00 75.92 77.05 

Blacks 75.38 75.34 77.54 77.81" 



Source 


^ SS 


df 


MS 


F 


Race 


107.051 


1 


107.051 


^ 2. 199 


Category 


480.661 


3 


160.220 


3.292* 


Race X category 


27. 192 


3 


9.064 


. 186 


Error 


54,856.805 


1 ,127 


48.675 





♦SignificMt at .05. 
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On the RC scale (T^ble 9) differences by training category were 
also significant at the .05 level. Again, the pattern is consistent frcm 
Category I through Category IV. Black and white individuals in Cate- 
gories III and I\f received significantly higher, scores than individuals 
in Category I, 



Table 9 

Service B — Category of Training on PC Scale 





Averagi 


e score for category 






I 


II III IV 




Whites 
Blacks 


63.91 
58.26 . 


67.18 68.11 71.45 
60.32 64.60 66.50 




Source 
- i . 


o 
SS 


df MS 


F 


Race ^ 

Category 

Race X category 

Error 


1 ,375.053 
283.870 
4.983 
36>833.555 


1 1 ,375.053 
3 94.623 
3 1.661 
1.127 32.683 


42l073** 
2.895* 
.051 


♦Significant at .05. 
♦♦Significant at .01. 









In summary, resiilts of Design I analyses indicated that there were 
differences on th^ RPI scales as the result of race relations training. 
Although dividing the sample into two groups — trained and untrained — did 
not yield significant results, examining the samples by four categories 
of training showed significant differences. Scores tended to differ 
across categories of training on the ATI scale and the RC scale. This 
was also true for two of the services examined using this design. One 
of the services also had a difference across training level on the PDB 
scale. 

Where sic ^ficant differences occurred, they tended to be in the 
directions exp*icted. People who had received training tended to have 
more favorable attitudes on the ATI and RC scales. There was little evi- 
dence that blacks and whites wero coming closer together in their atti- 
tudes. However, it did appear that there was some accumulation effect. 
Those in the categories representing the most extensive training received 
more favorable scores. 
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Design II ♦ One installation was administered the RAPS in a pretest- 
posttest design with no control group. This was done because 4 hours of 
the 18 -hour block of instruction had given between the pretest and 

posttest« The results were einaly zed >by calculating the significance 
level of the changes from pretesfc to post test. The results are shown in 
Table 10. 



•Table 10 



Changes from Pretest to PoBtte^t for a Sample Receiving 
Only 4 Hours of the 18 -Hour Qurriculum 





Whites 


(N = 89) 


Blacks 


(N = 27) 




Average 


Significance 


Average 


Significance 




change 


level 


change 


level 


PDB 


+ .13 


n.s. 


+ .26 


n.s . 


ATI 


-1.53 


.01 


-3.52 


.05 • 


FRR 


-1.91 


.01 


- .26 


n.s . 


RC 


-1.04 


n.s. 


+1.41 


n.s. 



Prior preliminary research on the RPI had revealed a potential for 
testing effects on repeated administifations of the instrximent/ and showed 
that these effects may be influenced by differences on various demographic 
characteristics of the respondents. Therefore, a special analysis was 
conducted to determine possible testing effects , because some designs 
required retesting. This analysis indicated significant testing- effects 
for the ATI scale (Appendix). Such an effect causes scores to decline on 
the ATI Scale as the result of testing. Without a 'control group, there- 
fore, changes on the ATI scale cannot be attributed solely to training 
effect^ For whiteS/ there was a significant decline in the scores on the 
FRR scale. This indicated that white respondeiy^^s were agreeing less with 
reverse racism type statements.. There were no other significant differ- \j 
ences on the scales for either blacks or whites. 

■ ■ . . / 

These results suggest that there were significant changes from pr^ 
test to posttest for this sample. This change cannot be attributed 
directly to the effects of the training because there wafe no control 
group* Changes could be the result of a number of factors other than 
race relations training. In any event, the edbsolute value of the change 
%ras quite small. ^ 
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Design m . Design III was the most powerful of the three types of 
auialyses. It involved two groups of military personnel <that participated 
in the pretest as well as the posttest. One group, called the trained 
group, was given routine race relations training between the pretest and 
posttest. The other group, the control group, was not permitted to par- 
ticipate in any race relations training during the time between the pre- 
test and the posttest. Because there were discrepancies in the assign- 
ment of individuals to the trained and control groups by local, pro ject 
officers, it was necessary to make some corrections in group assignment 
prior to analysis. Individuals whq^^reported on the posttest that they had 
received race relations training ^tiifing the previous 3 months were placed 
In the trained groug^^^nd all others were placed in » the control group. 

After the analysis of the trained and control groups, the two groups 
were combined and the total sample divided into two new groups: prior 
training, which included only those personnel who had race relations 
training prior to the pretest; and no prior training, which inc^^ded those 
who ^ had no race relations training prior to the pretest. These groupings 
were made on the basis of responses so as to rule out questions included 
in the demographic section. 

It was possible to examine several questions using this design: . 

Were the individuals assigned to trained and control groups 
initially similar in attitudes and perceptions? 

Did prior training level have any effect on attitudes and 
perceptions? \ 

Was there any cumulative impact of training? 

Did people in the trained groups change by a different amount 
than people in the control group? 

Were there any interactions between race and training group? 
That is, did blacks and whites get closer together or farther 
apart in their perceptions as the result of training? 

Because of the large number of cells and the N that was obtained for 
this design, it was possible to conduct the 'analysis only for the total 
sample, "not for the individual services. The N ;used in the amalysis was 
792. 

< c 

Each of the questions listped above could be answered using three 
types of information: differences on pretests, differences on posttests , 
and^^alysis of the change scores. The statistical tests were made using 
analysis of vauriance. 



1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 
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Trained versus Control Groups * There were no significant differ- 
ences either on the pretest or posttest scores for the trained versus the 
control groups on any , of the four RPI scales. This indicated that there 
were no differences between the two groups with respect to the RPI scale 
scores* 

To determine extent of changes from pretest to posttest, change 
scores were calculated on the difference from pretest to posttest for 
each person.' Analysis of these difference scores for the two groups indi- 
cated that training had a significant effect on only one of the fouir 
scales — ATI. Figure 1 shows this result. The scores for both the trained 
and untrained respondents tended to become less favorable from the pre- 
test to the posttest (this effect was primarily attributable to the test- 
ing effect). There was also a significant diffeii^ce in the amount of 
change (.01 level); the trained group tended to iKhge less than the con- 
trol group. 



Favorable 

ATI 80 - 



I 

i 



70 . 



60 - 



50 - 



Unfavorable 
ATI 



74.75 



Trained 



74.41 



Control 



73.56 



71.77 



Pieteat Posttest 
' 9 F (differences by group) = 8.1 56 (df = 1 ; 784) ' 

**Sigat.01 

< 

1 Figure 1. Changes on the ATI scale for trained and control groups. 



There were also significant differences in the amounts of change by 
race, independent of training group, on two scales — PDB and FRR. Figures 
2 and 3 show these results. Blacks tended to see about the same level of 
discrimination against blacks on both pretest and posttest. Whites, how- 
ever, tended to rei;.eive higher PDB scores on the posttest than on the pre- 
test. On the FRR scale, the tendency \as for blacks and whites to come 
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High 



Low 
PDB 



70- 



50- 



6l49 



Blaclqi^ 



it 



Whites 



44,64 



63.62 



46.24 



Prctcft 



Posttest 



F (differences by race) = 6.883 (df » 1 ; 784) 
**Sig. at .01 

Figure 2, CShanges on the PDB scale for blacks an^ whites. 



ifish 
FRR 70 ^ 



S 60 

1 



50 



Low 
FRR 



59.50 



47.45 



Pretest 



Whites 



58.08 



Blacks 48.45 



Posttest 

F (differences by race) = 8.787 (df = 1 ; 784)* 



Sig at .01 



Figure 3. Changes on the FRR scale for blacks and whites. 
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closer together from pretest to posttest. The scoreis on FRR decreased 
slightJ^for whites and increased slightly for blacks. There were no 
clearcut reasons availaible to explain such a finding. 

Prior Training versus No Prior Ti;aining . There were no differences 
on the pretests by prior training with the exception of the FRR scale. 
Table 11 shows the results on that scale. Although there was no signifi- 
cant difference by prior training level, the interaction between race and 
prior training level was significant at the .05 level. It ' appeared "that 
whites who had received training ^rior to the pretest tended to disagree 
more %d.th the items on the FRR scale, and blacks who had had prior train- 
ing tended to disagree less. 

Tabl6 11 

Effects of Prior Training Level on Pretest Scores oh FRR Scale 



Category 

No prior training Prior training 

Whites 58.14 60.88 

Blacks 48.84 46.04 



Source 




SS 


df 


MS 


F 


Prior training 




.103 




.103 


.001 


Race 


10 


,519.917 


1 


1P, 519. 917 


123. 007** 


Prior training x race 




552.552 


1 


,552.552 


6.461* 


Error 


67 


,049.854 


784 


85.523 





♦significant at .05. 
♦♦Significamt at .01. 



For the posttest analysis, there were significant differences by 
'prior training level on two of the scales— ATI and RC. Table 12 shows 
the differences on the posttest scores by prior training level on the ATI 
scale. Both blacks and whites who had prior training scored higher on 
the posttest than those who had not had prior training. This finding is 
difficult to interpret, however, since there was no difference by prior 
training level on the pretest. A possible explanation is that the RAPS 
reminded subjects who had prior training about the issues relating to 
their attitudes toward racial interactions. This could mean that, for a 
person who had been trained, the pretest acted as a catalyst. Thus, when 
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Table 12 . 

Effects of Pri^r Training Level on Posttest Scores on ATI Scale 



^ Category 

No prior training Prior training 

Whites " 70.44 71.95 

Blacks 72.77 . 75.48 



r 












Source 


SS 


df 


MS 


F 


Race 

Vrior training 
//Race X training 


547.712 


1 


547.712 


? 

8.255** 


283.356 


1 


283.356 


4.271* 


,22.529 


1 


22;529 


.340 


Error 


52 ,015. 176 


784 


66.347 ^ 





*Significant at .05. 
♦*Sig^ficant at .01. 



he took the survey a second time, the effect of the pretest and prior 
trai^ng resulted in a higher ATI siire. ^ 

A similar finding resulted from the cinalysis of the RC scale (Table 
13). Both blacks and whites tended to score higher on the RC scale on 
the posttest if they had* had some prior training. This is true even 
though there was no difference on the pretest by prior training level. 

In summary, the results of the Design III analyses indicated that 
individuals assigned to the trained ahd control groups were initially 
similar in attitudes* and perceptions. There were no significant differ- 
ences on the posttest scores attributable to training. There was a sig-^ 
nificant change from pretest to posttest on ^ly one scale — ATI; atti- 
tudes tended to become slightly less favorable, although the scores for 
the trained group did not decline a^ much as scores for the control group. 
However, in con?>aring the prior training Versus no prior training groups, 
personnel who had had some race r^ations training prior to the pretest 
dcored more favorably on the AT^^d RC scales than those who had riot had 
such training. f 

Observations on the Effect of Unit Race Relations Training and the 
RAPS. Several observations can be drawn about the effects of unit train- 
ing as the result of these * analyses. First , -training is having a minimal 
impact on all four scales. The^ absolute dif ferences?,of scores across 
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Table 13 

Effects of Prior Training L^vel on Pretest Scores on the RC Scale 

Category 



No 



prior training Prior training 



Whites ^ . 67,65 , 70,84 

Blacks 63.09 . 67, 18 



Source SS df MS 



l|rior training 429.760 1 429.760 10.734** 

^ ce 560.966 1 560.966 14.011** 

Prior training x race .034. 1 .034 .001 

Error ' 31,388.642 748 40.037 



**Significant at .01, 



training level 2u:e very small/ although statistical sdgnificance on some 
scales is frequently attained. In general, it appears that most changes 
are occurring on the ATI scale auid, next, on the RC scale. ^ 

In general, the impact of training was in the anticipated directions, 
although the evidence is insufficient to establish any cleau: patterns. 
On the saunple in which there were significant PDB training effects, there 
were no significant differences between individual training categories and 
the untrained category for either blacks or whites. On the ATI scale, 
however, those in the training categories showed more -favorable attitudes 
toward racial interactions than those in the untrained group. The analy- 
sis of the experimental design also showed that individuals with prior 
training reported more favorable attitudes toward racial interaction than 
those with no prior training. On the FRR scale, there was no significant 
training effect. In the one case in which there was evidence of an inter- 
action between race 2md prior training level, the FRR scores for whites - 
appeared slightly low^ for the group that had had prior training. On the 
RC scale, it appeared phat training increased RC scores for whites, al- 
though the evidence was mixed for black respondents. 

The only interactions between race and training category occurred in 
one case on the FRR scale. This suggested that, in general, there was 
little support for the idea that blacks and whites would be closer in 
their attitudes and perceptions as the result of training. 
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There was some indication that training had a cumulative effect. 

Individuals in the highest categories of trainir^g tended to differ more 
from untrained individuals than did\^hose in categories representing less 
training. - On the other hand, in the experimental designs in which prior 
training ifevel was a variable, there' was ho 'evidence that the accumula- 
tion of training had a significant effect. 

Effects of f^gce Relations Training on School Samples 

^ ThiS|^sjec^ion includes a report of the analysis of the effects of 
race relatio|is training programs other than the 18-hour unit training 
curi:iculum. .\^his type of training, given in formal military courses, was 
of t:W,6 types^'' (a) the 4- to 6-hour blocks of instruction in race rela- 
tiopjpf^ g4;Ven^iiring recruit training, technical school courses, and leader- 
ship c^our^eSr ^fii^d (b) blocks of instruction given at race relations facil- 
itatq|^train|t^g .schools. In these courses, students train to become race 
rela€»ns ^oar^uctors . 

Iftilike tTO tftisewide s£unple results, which were presented earlier, 
school^ samplers could not be combined into a total sfimple for the purpose 
of ccmparisohs. ^VThe schools were primarily directed "at specific types 
of subjects^Buch as NCO's or personnel in a specific career field. In 
general, pefejloni^ attending the seune types of courses were considered 
liogetk^r, liut restalts from different schools were analyzed separately. 
Because it was not possible to control for the number of blacks included 
in the'se s^pl^s , in many cases the sample sizes for blacks were too 
smalS^^or am^ysis. * ^ 

The spej^i^^c statistical tests used varied according t^ the type of 
design. In .^ali^s with a trained and a control group, the mean differ- 
ence^ scores *^^re , calculated by subtracting the pretest results for each 
subject amd then, compared, using a t test. When there was no control 
gr^iip, the statistic used was the Sandler" is. A-statistic (Runyon & Haber, 

^i^^use of the need to emalyze school samples separately and because 
of the small number of blacks, it was not possible to look for any con- 
vergence of attitudes and perceptions for blacks and whites. 



The most intensive, comprehensive type of training in rdce relations 
was/ given at the race relations facilitator courses, which lasted from 
2 to 4 weeks. The piirpose of these schools was to train people to teach 
race relations courses at the unit level. All students were volunteers. 
Table 14 shows the results. 

As noted earlier, individuals attencjing race relations facilitator 
courses tended to be a special group of people whose attitudes and per- 
ceptions were generally more positive than those of the population at 
large. For whites attending these schools, there were significant , 
changW. The perceptions of discrimination against blacks increased 
significantly during the period of the course, and the scores on the FRR 
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Table 14 

Changes on Scale Scores for Students Attendirig Race Relations 
Instructor Training Courses 





Whites 


(N = 61) 


Blacks (N =58) 


Scale 


Pre to post 
change 


Significance 
level 


Pre to post 
change 


Significance 
level 


PDB 


+6.41 


.01 


-.13 


n.s . 


ATI 


+ .31 


n.s. 


-.48 


n.s. 


FRR 


-3.39 


.01 


+.71 ' 


n.s. 


RC 


+ .08 


n.s. ' 


-.68 


n.s. 


scale 
black 


decreased signif icamtly. There were no 
respondents. 


significant 


changes for the 



It is interesting to note that in nearly all the designs in which 
pretests auid posttests were given, there was a significant decline in 
attitudes toward racial interaction. This result was attributed to k 
testing effect. However , in this sample, there was no significant decline 
in the ATI score. This finding suggests that there may be sufficient moti 
vation during these intensive training experiences to prevent the decline 
in ATI scores that appears to occur as the result of testing. 

Another training course included a large sample undergoing leader- 
ship training that included approximately 6 hours of race relations train- 
ing. There was no control group for this sample. The changes in this 
sample from pretest to posttest are shown in Table 15. Significant dif- 
ferences on all four scales appeared for white subjects. The results on 
the PbB, FRR, and RC scales are all in the direction expected. That is, 
the subjects perceived more discrimination against blacks, expressed 
fewer backlash feelings, and had higher scores on the RC scale. The 
results on the ATI scale are difficult to interpret because of the test- 
ing effect on that scale, which, in general, caused scores to decline 
from pretest to posttest. Without a control group, it was not possible 
to determine the actual effect of training in this sample, even though 
the change was significant. 

Table 16 shows the .results for two similar samples of white subjects 
undergoing leadership training that included 4 hours of race relations 
training. FOr one of the samples, the only change was on the' ATI scale 
and was significant at the .05 level. This change was in the direction 
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Table 15 

Changes on Scal€ Scores from Pretest to Posttest for 
White Students Attending Leadership School 



(N = 623) 







Pre to post 
change 


Significance 
level 


PDB 




+ 1.59 


.01 


ATI 




-4.31 


.01 


FRR 




-1.76 


.01 


RC 




+ 1.32 


.01 



/ 

Table 16 

Changes on Scale Scores from Pretest '^to Posttest for Two Samples 
of White Students Attending Leadership School 







Pretest to posttest 
change 


Significance 
level ^ 


Sample 1 


(N = 19) 






PDB 




+ .09 


n.s. 


ATI 




- .34 


.05 


FRR 




-1.71 


n.s. 


RC 




+ 1.23 


n.s. 


Sample 2 


(N «= 58) 






PDB 




+ 1.95 


.05 


ATI 




-2.73 


.01 


FRR 




-2.91 


.01 


RC 




+ 1.47 


n.s. 
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normally expected as part of the testing effect. The other changes were 
in the directions expected , even though they were not statistically sig- 
nificant. For the other sample, PDB changes were significant at the .05 
level. Changes on the ATI and FRR scales were significant at the .01 
level. All changes were in the expected directions. 

Another Scunple tested included white officers undergoing military 
and civilian advanced training that included race relations instruction. 
Table 17 shows that there were no significeint differences in the changes 
for the trained groups when compared to the untrained groups. 



Table 17 

Analysis of Changes for Officers With and Without 
Race Relations Training 



Scale 


Trained (N = 93) 
mean change 


Untrained (N =83) 
mean change 


Significance 
^ level 


PDB 


+ 1.13 


+ .24 


n.s. 


ATI 


-1.49 


-1.88 


n.s. 




- .89 


-2.73 


n.s . 


RC ^ 

j 


-2.66 


-2.14 


n.s. 



The seunples included several technical military courses that con- 
tained 4-hour blocks of instruction in race relations. These included 
supply / munitions/ and similar schools. The research design called for 
trained and untrained Scunples at these locations. The changes from pre- 
test to posttest for these groups are shown in Table 18, which shows the 
variation in training effect from seunple to sample. TherVwas a signifi- 
cant difference in change scores for the trained versus untrained groups 
on the PDB for two of the four samples, but in one case the direction was 
positive / and in the other it was negative. There were no differences on 
the ATI scale. There was a significamt difference on the FRR scale for 
one of the Scunples and a difference on the RC scale on one sample. In ^ 
these cases, the FRR score declined for the trained group and increased 
for the control group, and beceune less favorable on the RC scale for the 
trained group and more xmfavorable for the control group. The finding on 
the RC scale was not in the expected direction. 



TAbl 

three Bex^^ 
training 
training 




4^how8 a simila^ emalysis for recruit Scunples. Recruits for 
we*re surveyed upon entering and upon completion of recruit 
f the recruits received 4-hour blocks of race relations 
ha|l^" received none. Training for recruits normally consists 



of lecture types^of courses. The change scores for the trained and 
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Table 18 



Analysis of Changes for White Students at Technical School Courses 
V^th^nd Without Race Relations Training 



Sample 1 




Trained (N = 72) 



+ .99 
-5.45 

- 1.46 

- .85 



Untrained (N = 61) 



+1.66 
-4.87 
+ .04 
+2.14 



Significance 
Level 



n.s. 

n.s: 
n.s. 



.05 



Sample 2 



PDB 
ATI 
FRR 
RC 



Trained (N 

3c 



166) 



+1.02 
-3.64 
- 1.03 
.00 



Untrained (N= 115) 



- .07 
-3.46 

- 1.88 
+ .70 



Significance^ 
Level 



n.s. 
n.s. 
n.s. 
n.s. 



Sample 3 



FOB 
ATI 
FRR 
RC 



Trained (N = 75) 



+2.47 
-4.04 
-1.96 
+1.32 



Untrained (N = 83) 

5r 



- .57 
-3.27 

- 1.53 
+ .23 



Significance 
Level 



.05 
n.s. 
n.s. 
n.s. 



Sample 4 



PDB 
ATI 
FRR 
RC 



Trained (N = 38) 

5c 



-3.43 
- 1.93 
-4.90 
- .08 



Untrained (N =36) 
X 



+1.93 
-4.51 
+1.01 
+1.15 



Significance 
Level 



.01 
n.s. 
.01 
n.s. 
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Table 19 

Analysis of Changes from Pretest to Posttest for 
White Recruit Samples With and Without 
Race Relations Training 



Service A 



PDB 
ATI 
FRR 
RC 



Trained (N = 68) 
X 



+3.04 
-4.00 
+ .75 
+3.66 



Untrained (N = 60) 



+5.00 
-8.54 
+6.73 
+8.55 



Significance 
Level 



n.s. 
.01 
.01 
.01 



Service B 



4 



PDB 
ATI 
FRR 
RC 



Service C 



PDB 
ATI 
FRR 
RC 



Trained (N = 53) 



+ .50 

- 4.28 

- 1.39 
+2.49 

Trained (N = 117) 
X 

- .69 
-2.62 
+ .10 

- .89 



Untrained (N = 56) 
X 



+ .19 
-3.39 
+1.39 
+4.68 

Untrained (N = 108) 
X 

-3.14 
- .64 
+ .54 
+ .32 



Significance 
Level 



n.s. 
n.s. 
n.s. 
n.s. 



Significance 
Level 



.05 
n.s. 
n.s. 
n.s. 



untrained samples were compared by service. This was done separately be- 
cause of the possibility that services were recruiting different types of 
people; the groups could not legitimately be combined. 



^The Marine Corps was excluded from the analysis because no race rela- 
tions training was given to Marine Corps recruits. Also, blacks were 
eliminated from the analysis because of the small samples obtained. 
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Three of the four scalel^ for Service A showed significant results. 
The directions were as expected on the ATI and the FRR scales, but on 
the RC Sjj^^le the untrained samples increased their scores more than the 
trained group. On Service B there were no significant differences, and 
on Service C the PDB sc^le results were significant at the ,05 level. 
In this case, trained and untrained subjects perceived less discrimina- 
tion against blacks, but t^e scores of the untrained group declined the 
most. 



In summary, the findings indicate that there were many morF tests 
of training effectiveness for which there were no significant findings 
than there were for significant findings. Even in those cases where 
differences were significant,, the total changes in scale scores were 
small. However, in a review of results that showed significant differ- 
ences, the overall patterns of the effects of training do show up. 
Tables 20 thrqugh 23 show these results. Only results on ATI scales 
are shown where there were control groups because of the testirig effect 
on that scale. When shown in this way, the patterns become quite 
obvious. 

On the PDB scale, white . subjects received higher scores after they 
had received training; that is, they perceived a higher level of dis- 
crimination against blacks. There were not enough samples of blacks on 
which significant changes could be tested to comment about the effects 
of training on those subjects. However, because blacks start out at a 
much higher level on the PDB scores than do whites, it -appears that the 
total effect of the training programs would be to bring blacks and whites 
closer together in perceptions about discrimination—a desirable result. 
Furthermore, if white respondents begin to perceive discriminatory acts 
when they occur, as would be reflected by higher PDB scores, then they 
can begin to act to eliminate those behaviors. Thus, in the short run, 
higher PDB scale scores can be considered positive findings because they 
can eventually lead to a reduction in the total level of discrimination. 

On the ATI scale, training appears to be associated with higher 
scores for both blacks and whites. It should be noted that persons of 
both races already indicated by their responses to this scale that they 
have favorable attitudes toward racial interaction. The changes, there- 
fore, may be part of the tendency for individuals who agree, with an 
idea to be easily persuaded in a positive direction. 

The analysis also indicates that training causes whites to have 
lower FRR scale scores. This is a positive finding because it is desir- 
able that whites not ftael that blacks are getting better treatment at 
their expense or that they have reason to fear blacks. 

The results of the effects of training on the RC scale are not as 
clear. m four cases RC scale scores became higher, and in two cases 
they became lower. The expectation was that RC scale scores would be- 
come higher. with training, but this was not consistently the case. 
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Table 20 

Summary of Signific€mt Training Effects on the PDB Scale 



Type and Size 
of Sample 



Type of 
Training 



' Basewide Sample, 1 8-Hour 
Service A (N«867) Course 



Type of Effect 

Main Effect 
of Training 



Race 

Blacks and 
Whites 



Direction of ^ 
. Training Effect 

Mixed ^ 



Race Relations 
School (N=61) 



2 -4 Week 
Course 



Main Effect 
of Training 



Whites 



Higher Scores* 



Officer Leadership 6-Hour 
School Sample Course 
(N=623) 



Main Effect 
of Training 



Whites 



Higher Scores* 



Scho ol Sample , 4-Hour 
Leadership Course 
Training (N=58) 



Main Effect 
of Training 



Whites 



Higher Scores 



School Sample 4-Hour 
Technical Course 
Training (N= 15 8) 



Main Effect 
of Training 



Whites 



Higher Scores* 



School Sample 4-Hour 
Technical Course 
Training (N=74) 



Main Effect 
of Training 



Whites 



Lower Scores* 



School Sample 
Service C Recruits 
(N=225) 



4-Hour 
Course 



Main Effect 
of Training 



yhites 



^Findings marked with an asterisk were significant at the 
.01 level. All others were significant at the .05 level. 



Higher Scores* 



^ In tests across the four categories of training, there were some sigriificant differences that were 
in part attributable to differences in scores for the levels of training rather than differences between the un- 
trained and trained subjects, . When there was no consistent pattern across the trained and untrained subjects, 
the results are identified as "mixed." 
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Table 21 

Summary of Significant Training Effects on the ATI Scale* 



Type and Size 
of Sample 



Type of 
Training 



Type of Effect 



Direction of 
' Race Training Effect 



Basemde Sample 
(N=3,209) 



18-Hour 
Course 



Main Effect 
of Training 



Blacks and Higher Scores 
Whites 



Service A, 
Basewide Sample 
(N=867) 



18-Hour 
Course 



Main Effect 
of Training 



Blacks and Higher Scores* 
Whites 



Service B, 
Basewide Sample 
(N=l,128) 



0 18-Hour 
Course 



Main Effect 
of Training 



Blacks and 
Whites 



Higher Scores 



Basewide Sample 
(N=785) 



18-Hour 
Coiirse 



Main Effect of 
Prior Training 
on Posttest ^ 
Scores 



Blacks and Higher Scores 
Whites 



Basewide Sample 
(N=785) 



18-Hour 
Course 



Main Effect 
of Training 



Blacks and 
Whites 



Higher Scores* 



Recndt Sample 
(fl*128) 



4-Hour 
Course 



Main Effect 



Whites 



Higher Scores* 



*Fiiidii)g8 marked with an asterisk were ngnificant at the .01 leveL 
AUj others were tigniflcaot at the .05 level. 



^ Significant effects on ATI scale on samples without control groups are not reported because of 
testing effects on that scale. Scores on ATI scale are reported as higher where trained groups received hi^r 
scotes than untrained groups, even though both groups have declined. 
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Table 22 

Sinnmary of Signific£mt Training Effects on the FRR Scale 



Type and Size 
of Sample 

Basewide Sample 
(N=89) 



Type of 
Training 



4-Hours 
of 18-Houf 
Course 



Type of Effect 



Main Effect 
of Training 



Race 



Whites 



Direction of 
Training Effect 



Lower Scores 



Ba^ wide Sample 
(N=785) 



18-Hour 
Course 



Interaction 
between Prior 
Training Level 
and Race on 
Pretest Scores 



Blacks and 
Whites 



Lower Scores for 
Whites; Higher 
Scores for Blacks 



Race Relations 
School Sample 
(N=6i ) ^ 



2 -4 Week 
Course 



Main Effect 
of Training 



Whites 



Lower Scores* 



Officer Leadership 6-Hour 
School Sample Course 
(N=623) 



Main Effect 
of Training 



Whites 



Lower Scores* 



School Sample 4-Hour 
Tecimical School Course 
(N=74) 



Main Effect 
of Training 



Whites 



Lower Scores* ' 



Recruit Sample 
(N=I28) 



4-Hour 
Course 



Main Effect 
of Training 



Whites 



Lower Scores* 



♦Findings marked with an asterisk were significant at the .01 level. 
All others were significant at the .05 level. 
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Table 23 



Summary of Significant Training Effects on the RC Scale 



Type and Size 
of Sample 



Type of 
Training 



Type of Effect 



Race 



Direction of 
Training Effect 



Basewide Sample 18-Hour' Main Effect Blacks and 

0^=3,209) Course of Training Whites 



Higher Scores 



Basewide Sample, 
Service A 
(N=l,128) 



18-Hour 
Course 



Main Effect 
of Training 



Blacks and 
Whites 



Mixed 



Basewide Sample 
Service B 
(N=867) 



18-Hour 
Course 



Main Effect 
of Training 



Blacks and 
Whites 



Higher Scores 



Basewide Sample 
(N=785) 



1 8-Hour Main Effect of Blacks and 

Course Prior Training on Whites 

Posttest Scores 



Higher Scores 



Officer Leadership 6-Hour 
School Sample Course 
(N=623) 



Main Effect 
of Training 



Whites 



Higher Scores* 



School Sample 
Technical School 
(N=135) 



Recruit Sample 
(N«=128) 



4-Hour 
Course 



4-Hour 
Course ^ 




Main Effect 
of Training 



Main Effect 
of Training 



Whites 



Lower Scores 



Whites 



Lower Scoi 




^Findings marked with an asterisk were signifktnt at the .01 level. 
All others were signiiBcint it the .05 level. 
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In a number of cas^s / race relations training appeared to be having 
a significant effect. Furthermore, in most of those cases, the direc- 
tions of the changes were those that might be expected from such programs 
The magnitude of the chamges was small/ however, suggesting that changes 
as the result of race relations training might be occurring on other 
dimensions or might not be occurring at all. 

Knowledge of Race Relations Content Items 

As noted earlier, several saunples of subjects were asked to complete 
a content knowledge questionnaire, to determine if race relations train- 
ing increased knowledge in the race relations area. The content -ques- 
tions were developed by reviewing course curriculum materials and select- 
ing key aureas that appeared to be most likely to be covered by such 
Courses. The content questionnaire was exploratory in nature and did not 
receive the attention in its development that a more full-blown, test 
might have. It was used to examine emother area besides the attitudinal 
ones in which training might be effective. 

The content questionnaires were given, using two designs, a pretest- 
^posttest design and a posttest-only desi^gn. Because of the small N's 
that were ilLtimately . obtid-ned ,^it wa^ td'^use only the posttest. 

An attempt was made to determine if there was a practice effect. On un- 
trained samples, there was no evidence of testing effect. On the trained 
samples, there was evidence of such an effect although the test was ob- 
scured by demographic differences. Despite these dif f iculties ^^euid be- 
cause of the small sample sizes, the emalyses were made using posttest 
scores only. ^ 

The amalyses mre conducted, using one-way analyses of variance. 
The dependent variable was number of questions marked correctly by the 
respondents^ Trained subjects were expected to score higher on the test 
tham untrained subjects. Furthermore, it was expected that subjects who 
received greater amounts of training would receive higher scores. Table 
24 shows,jJJie-res\ilts for the total sample when the trained and untrained 
subjectis were compared. It indicates that, although there was no sig- 
nificant difference between the scores of whites and blacks, there was a 
significant differ/^ce by training status— those who had received train- 
ing scored high^^ t 

Because the data were collected for various levels of training, it 
was possible to make some comparisons across these levels. Table 25 
shows the mean scores across four levels of training: recruit training, 
technical school, 18-hour curriculum, and race relations instructor 
school. The recruit and technical school students received 4 hours of 
instruction in race relations. 
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Table 24 

Average Scores for Black and White, Trained and Untrained, 
Respondents on the Content Questionnaire 





Trained 


Untrained 


Il— 


. Average 


Blacks (N = 172) 


7.92 


7.17 ^ 




7.55 


Whites (N = 701) 


7,75 


. . ' 7.40 




:»7.58 


Average 


7.84 . 


7.29 




, 7.57 




F 


(race) = n.s. 








F 


(training) « 5.38 

3- 


/df 


= 1; 872)* 



♦Significant at .05. 



Table 25 ' 

Average Scores on Content Questionnaire for Students at 
Different Levels of Race Relations Trainihg 



Black0 



Whites 



Recruit sample 
Technical school s£unple 
18-hour course 
Race relations school 



6.57 
8.05 
6.64 
8.^7 



5.67 
7.49 
6.61 
9.39 



F (blacks) = 5.31 (df - 3; 103)** 
F/(whites) -= 37.35 (df 3; 242)»** 



**Significant at .(jl. 
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Individuals* completing the race relations instructor training 
schools appeared to be at one end of this range of means; the recrtiit 
samples were the other end. This pattern was not consistent ^across all 
levels, however; subjects who completed the 18-hour unit training course 
scored slightly lower than did the subjects who completed the 4-hour 
course in the tdbhnical school. Subjects in the technical schools per- 
haps were more attuned to a training envii^onment and therefore scored 
better on the tests. 

In summary, it appeared that training does increase knowledge, as 
it is measured on the instrument used. As with the RPI scale scores, 
there may be other )cnowledge cireas covered by such training that are not 
included In the instrument. But these findings, taken together with 
findings about training effects on the RPI scales, support the idea that 
training has an effect in the desired directions. 



Evaluations of Race Relations Training 

To obtain more information cibout the way military personnel felt 
about the race relations training programs , a sample of Army personnel 
who received i;;ace relations training ranging from the 4-hour blocks to 
the 4-week blocks was asked to complete a questionnaire concerning their 
subjective reactions to the training. The questions covered three gen- 
eral areas: the overall value or Importance of the training, the qual- 
ity of presentation, and the effectiveness of the training. 

Value of Training . When asked how valuable discussions were in 
increasing awareness and understanding of racial problems in several 
areas, approximately 75% of the subjects indicated they were very valu- 
able or somewhat valuable. There were no significant differences in 
the responses of blacks and whites to these questions (Table 26) ^ 



Table 26 



Percentage of Respondents Reporting Aspects of 
Training Courses as Valuable 



Somewhat valuable 
or very valuable 



Personal racism 
EOT policies 

Concepts of prejudice and discrimination 
Institutional racism 
Minority history and culture 



78.0% 
76.2% 
75.^8% 
70.0% 
71.6% 
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/ When asked about the importance of race relations tr^iti^n^i^ i^^^mv 
'personnel, 63,7% said they felt it was very important, 27,4* ^^i^^^ Vg^ 
somewhat important, and only 5,3% gaid it was not important:^ ^>!^Ked 
about the importance of race relations training compared to ^^^ J^^^^ 
training programs, 82.6% said 1^. ^as Important or extremely ^^P^^^^^' 
B.9% said it was not very important, and 4.2% said it was fyo^ v Si- 
at all. 

Quality of Training , Subjects ^^^e |lso asked if th^ itiate^ ^^^^s 
interesting, easy to understand^ and relevant. When asked ^V^Vk 
•interesting, 51.3% said it was interesting, 39.7% said it ^^^P^K^t: 
interesting, and only 5.8% said iV was not interesting. M^^gt t^fP^^ 
dents felt the presentations we^^ clear and easy to underat^^^' 
said presentations were very cl^ar, 27.4%vi3aid the presentat^-^^n^ tj^^^ 
somewhat clear, and 2.1% said they were n^t|biear. Subject^ 
the material was relevant to an \inderstan<|lrii^ of the racial ^it^a^^ ^ 
made up 45.8% of the sample. Another 43.2% ^'t bought it was s'^ine^ ^^le- 
vant, amd 5.8%, not relev£mt. \ ^ 

Effectiveness of Training , asked if they saw the ^^a- 

tion in the Army differently as the result of attending th^ ^^^H^^^^ 
of the subjects said they saw it somewhat differently or v^^/ ^ 
ently; 19% said they did not see the racial situation any (ii^^e^^io^^^ 
When asked if the course resulted in improved interpersonal ^^^l^yf^^4,^Vp0 
among students in the course, 24,3% of the subjects felt reJ^^i^/^^j^^ 
were very improved; 49.7% felt relationships were somewhat iit*Pr^^- 
22.1% felt there was either no change 9^ relationships were v^r^^l^^^ 
addition, 54.2% of the, subjects said thiey 'were more motivat^cJ tt?^/ 
nate racial discrimination as a result f of jbhe training; 36, a* ^^^O^e 
was no change in their motivations; anc? 4.7% said they were J-^^^ \t:e(J* 

In summary^ these results auggest:|that, in general, a^^/ Wi "^^ ^X 
had positive attitudes toward the trailing programs. They ^^^^ 
that such programs were important and,^Un j^ddition, that the jP 4^ 
presented was interesting,' clear , and ^relevant. The subject:^ 
cated that they saw the racial situations differently and tb*^ ^ 
more motivated to eliminate racial discrimination, as the r^^^^ 
attending the courses. 



Interviews with Instructors ? 

To better understand the race relations training progra^i/ i^ ^V^Vs 
were conducted with 40 race relations instructor's in the fi©!^ a^a 
the data collection activities. These instructors taught all ^ff^ ^ 
race relations courses, including r.ecruit training/, NCO and o^^i^ ^V^-j^ 
race relations courses, and the le-hoUTiDRRl curriculum. 
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Most of the instructors had themselves been trained to conduct race 
relations courses; 12 had attended DRRI, and 18 had attended some type of 
discussion leader or moderator course. However, 10 of the 40 instructors 
reported they (had received no race relations training at all, not even 
the 18-hour curriculum. 

These instruct^brs described a broad range of things they were trying 
to accomplish: 16 of the 40 said they were trying to "increase aware- V 
ness," 11 said they were trying to "provide understanding," 7 said they 
v/ere trying to "change behaviors," and 3 reported that their goal was to 
"change attitudes." These responses suggested that goals were somewhat 
Ill-defined and varied from instructor to instructor. Although their 
goals varied greatly, more than 80% of the instructors felt they were 
able to accomplish their own goals to some extent. 

Overall, more than half of these instructors indicated the ^ace rela- 
tions training programs were having positive impact. However, 1 1 of the 
40 instructors felt the results were both positive and negative, and 5 
felt the training was having a negative impact. . 

When asked the level at which they felt the training should be 
directed, the instructors expressed a broad range of ideas. Eleven in- 
fltructors thought the training should be directed at the comp2my level. 
Fotir thought training should be directed at the battalion level. Eight 
instructors chose senior NCO'a^s the target for training, and seven 
chose senior officers. Four instructors felt it should be given upon 
entry into" the service. 

In general, instructors were not expressing 2my cleaurly defined set 
of ideas eibout the race relations progr€uns. They had had different train- 
ing experiences themselves # and a large number had received no training 
at all. Their goals varied greatly # and many felt their accomplishments 
were mixed or were negative. Moreover, the instructors were -not certain 
who shoxild be the taurgets of training. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS \ 

I 

During recent years, the military services have become more respon- 
sive to the need to eliminate discrimination, and many programs have been 
set in motion to insure that the policy of equal opportunity and treat- 
ment is implemented fully* Without effective feedback from military per- 
sonnel about their feelings afvcT^Jjout the discrimination they see in the 
service / these programs may well lose their direction or, at the very 
worst, become counterproductive. 

The military must develop and Implement meaningful programs directed 
to the specific n^eds of the individual— whatever his or her attitudes 
and perceptions may be,. To do this# the military equal opportunity and 
race relations program miOnagers must work in t%ro directions: to eliminate 
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discriminatory behaviors and to encourage interracial communication and 
understanding. The first is the only way to insure that perceptions 
of discrimination are not reinforced. It is not possible to convince 
people that something does not exist if they see it in daily life. The 
second is the means whereby a convergence of the perceptions of blacks 
and whites can be attained. 

How does training act to help solve these problems and what results 
can we expect? Training should, at a minimum, accomplish two purposes. 
First, it would make people aware of the discriminatory practices. 
Second, it would motivate people to eliminate such behaviors. Thus, 
training would in the short run result in heightened perceptions of dis- 
crimination, because the trained people would recognize its occurrence. 
In the longer run, however, as more people are trained and stop their dis- 
criminatory behaviors, the perceptions would decrease. 

It does not appear reasonable to expect a great deal of change in 
attitudes and perceptions as the result of training. Although the find- 
ings consistently showed that training affected attitudes, these effects 
were "small," however statistically significant, m this context, small 
means the proportion of variance accounted for. ^Although nq/ amount of 
discussion can change the fact that the effects were small, these effects 
should be considered from the standpoint of how difficult it is to change 
; deeply rooted attitudes at all. In a sense, it is surprising to find 
that.vas a result of oply a few hours' training, significant changes were 
found in attitudes that were a function of total life experiences to th^t 
date. Pitting a few hours' training against the learnings of a lifetime 
appears at the outset to be an unfair match. This factor should be con- 
sidered, as researchers try to interpret the meaning of the "small" 
effects of training. 

Another factor working against change is the nature of the training 
assignment itself. Previous research has shown that training is more 
likely to be effective when participation is voluntary, a procedure that 
is not followed in the military (Amir, 1969). 

Ar>other reason for the failure to find large differences due to 
training may that the people who are trained are not necessarily those 
whose behavidffc are causing problems. That is, people may be made aware 
of the fact that others are discriminating, and thus they may perceive 
more discrimination. But until the discriminating persons are made aware 
of their behavior, total discrimination will remain constant. In any one 
group of subjects \^o receive training, therefore, the total change may 
be small. ^ But the accumulation of tratined students on any installation 
may lead to large changes. 

During the course of the study, the researchers saw training given 
in a variety of settings, m some cases subjects were crowded iifto hot, 
dusty barracka and given lectures; In other cases the facilities were 
excellent. Some training lasted 18. hours; other training took only 4 
hours. Some instructors were well prepared for their tasks, and others 
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wre not prepared at all. Despite ^ede difficulties, the results indi- 
cated significant effects from triWlng, and with remarkable consistency 
of direction. Trained people jdBLd;,J?e^ more discriminatilon than did un- 
trained people, and they did^iiwfe more favorable attitudes than did un- 
trained people. Although t^ 'rSTse^lirch did not indicate why some training 
was effective and other triTfiii>ig was not, it did indicate that training 
programs are having an effect. 

In sum, the analyses 'of the effects of race relations training pro- 
greuns , "Sthe review of the race relations knowledge tests , and the inter- 
views with race relations instructors, lead to several conclusions: 

m Race relations training is having an impact on attitudes and 
\^ perceptions as measured by the RAPS. 

• The in^jact, in general, is very small when defined in terms of 
actual change on RAPS scale scores. This is true even though 
there were statistically significant results. 



• Where changes occurred as the result of training, they tended 
to be in the • following directions: hi^er PDB scores, hi^er 

s, and lower frr scores. There was no clearly 
ireot^on in which RC scale scores would be expected 

• There is evidence that trained subjects scored higher on content- 
type questions than did untrained subjects. 

• Those who received training generally considered it to be val- 
uable and important. They reported that the quality of training 
was good and said that they were more highly motivated to try to 
eliminate racial discrimination. 

* • Instructors who actually taught the courses appeared to have 

diverse goals and varied in their opinions 2j5out the best targets 
for training efforts. 

The general conclusion of the analysis of the effects of race rela- 
tions training programs is that the instrument does detect differences 
that result from training in the four attitudinal and perceptual areas 
measured by the RPI* This is not to say that the total impact of race 
relations training is measured by the RPI- The results of the content 
knowledge questionnaire indicated that changes were occurring in areas 
other than those measured by the RPI. It is possible that there are other 
wayp in which training may have an in5)act but they are not addressed dur- 
ing the course of this project. Nevertheless, the basic goal was met— 
that of determining that the RPI' can measure some of the changes that 
occur as the result of training. 
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Although this Project was concerned primarily ^^^^ the determination 
of the utility of the JRaps and did not assess training comprehen- 
sive evaluation/ considerable information pertinent to training was 
obtained. Several recommendations were developed theref^^^ about the 
training programs: 

I* Training goals should be clarified and communiQ^^^^ to all those 
involved in race relations training programs. 

2« If a formal RAPs system is implemented , race re^^^lons instruc- 
tors must regularly learn the results of those a^^^eys and be 
informed about the implications of the results race rela- 

tions training programs. 

3. RAPS appears to be used primarily as a general tj^^^gure of 
racial climate on a military installation. "^^^ W^s used in 

this research to measure training program effe^^^ j,ut that is ^ 
not its most useful application, it also ^PP^^t^d/ however, 
that there is at present no comprehensive measu^.^ specifically 
designed to assess the effects of race relation^ tr*i"i"9 pro- 

, grams. Such measures should be developed beca^^^ graining pro- 
grams represent a major investment in time and ts^^^y and in- 
structors and program managers need feedback ab^^^ ^he results 

^ of the effort. The RAPS can clearly be an ^"^t^jr^^^t part of a 
comprehensive set of such measures. 

4. Training Itself must be investigated more ^^'^^'^^Ughiy* Several 
questions arise that should be exaunined: 

• Why do changes in attitudes and perceptions oocuT so"^ 
training situations and not in others? 

• How does the format of a course interact with p^evioxia atti- 
tudes and perceptions to lead to change? 

• Who is most likely to change as the result of ^^^ining? 

• Who is least likely to change? 

• What can be done to maximize' changes In ^^^^^Udes *nd per- 
ceptions that result from ,training? 
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APPENDIX 



EFFECTS OF TESTING ON RAPS SCORES 



An important consideration in assessing the impact of race^^relations 
training within the context of the various experimental designs used in 
this project was the effect of responding to the RAPS questionnaire • In 
other words, did respondents who were otherwise similar but were adminis- 
tered the questionnaire twice differ in their scores from those adminis- 
tered the instrumeni;r only once? 

This question was examined by ccxnparing Jtwo groups of untrained sub- 
jects# One group received the instrument once and the other group 
received the instrtiment twice • Scores were then compa^^ed for the two 
groups using the posttest scores for the group that' received, the ques- 
tionnaire twice. 

The two groups were compared using a multiple regression analysis 
procedure in order to control for the possible biases due to demographic 
variables. This is equivalent to an analysis of covariance procedure 
(Kelly et al»^ 1969), Table a-1 shows the results on each of the four 
scales* 

There is a significant testing effect on this untrained sample on 
the Attitude Toward Racial Interaction scale* The effect is to cause the 
ATI scale scores to decline on the posttest. On these samples, more than 
5% of the veuriance on the ATI scale is apparently attributable to test- 
ing effect* Uhis finding has serious implications for interpretations of 
findings using the test-re test design* Where there is no control group, 
it does not appear possible on the ATI scale to distinguish between 
changes due to testing effects and other causes of chamge such as train- 
ing* since the effect is to cause scores on the retest to be lower than 
scores on the pretest, in test-retest designs that do have an experimental 
and control group, the expectation is that both scores may decline, with 
the trained group declining less than the control groups* 
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Table A-1 

Percent Variance Contribution (R*^) by Demographic 
Variable cind Design 







Scale scores 




Component of' variance 


PDB 


ATI FRR 


RC 


Demographic variables 


41.56 


17.32 16.63 \ 


22.35 


Off-duty contact 
Education 
Neighborhood 
Race 

Active duty time 








Testing effects 


.11 


5.21** .10 


.00 


Total 


41.67 


2?.bJ 16.73 


22.35 



♦♦Significant at .01. 
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